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fias for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








Che Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuacker, Superintendent. 








Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c. 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 


PPPLIAA 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

S. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mitier, C. Orns, Agents. 


aa 





an Assortment of our own 


Traveling=-Bags: 
stock. 


Manufacture, from carefully selected 


Merchants ae 
. Reynoups, , 
Mrs. E. Wuirrrexp, } Superintendents. 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. ; 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, a: 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 
Job-Printing : most kinds of Printing carefully 


executed at the Crrcviar Office. 
G. CampBELL. 


Designing ‘and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


« THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting: 
in connection with their History, a summary 
‘view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 

Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onema Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


haePast Volumes of the Circudar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

s@e~ Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 


THE CIRCULAR. 


All Good Things are Common. 
When the newborn helpless Stranger 
Enters first this World beneath, 
Born in Palace or in manger, 
*T1s the common air we breathe, 
When the silken lids asunder, 
To the miracle of sight, 
Open first with joy and wonder, 
*Tis unto the common light: 
All good things are common. 
On him now in quick succession 
Influences unnumbered play ; 
Hidden powers in due progression 
Forth unfold from day to day. 
Sun and shade, the earth and ocean, 
Change of season, night and noon, 
Minister to one emotion, 
Nature knows no partial boon: 
Needful things are common. 


Nature, universal Mother, 
Doth bestow on every soil, 
Unto one as to another, 
Equal gifts to equal toil. 
*Tis on all the rain descendeth, 
Tis for all the flowers are spread, 
‘Tis one common sky that bendeth 
O’er the humblest, haughtiest head: 
All such things are common. 


Not alone the broad creation ; 
Thought and feeling both are free ; 
Heart and mind are not of station, 
Nor controlled by man’s decree. 
Like the precious ore in mountains, 
Knowledge yields to strength and skill ; 
Wisdom from her sacred fountains, 
Cries: Ye thirsty, drink at will! 
Inmost things are common. 
non. 





The Temples of God. 

The New Testament writers often 
speak of believers, as being temples of 
God. ‘Know ye not that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is 
in you?’ (1 Cor. 6: 19.) ‘ Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God, 
and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.’ 
(1 Cor. 2: 16.) The whole church of 
believers also forms the temple of God ; it 
is a great temple made of an innumera- 
ble number of small ones. And each 
small temple is a perfect miniature repre-, 
sentation of the great temple, and con- 
tains the same parts and offices. As we 
have shown, the Bible represents the in- 
dividual, as well as the church, as the 
abode of Christ and the Holy Ghost. 

We may extend the analogy : as the ho- 
ly angels and the spirits of just men 
made perfect dwell in the courts of the 
temple, it follows from the principle above 
stated, that all the saints and angels dwell 
in each miniature temple. Do not think 
of this idea as a flight of the imagina- 
tion merely. If the great God himself 
dwells in us, we may be assured that the 
whole train of the court of heaven are 
there. The true conception of ourselves 
is that we are meeting-houses—places 
where the whole kingdom of God gathers 
itself together. ‘Behold the kingdom 
of God is within you.’ Paul uses a still 
stronger expression in one of his prayers : 
‘That Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith: that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height ; and 
to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all 
the fullness of God.’ (Eph. 3: 17—19.) 
How can we be ‘ filled with all the full- 
ness of God,’ unless the whole kingdom 
of God is within us ? 

Phrenology combined with Physiology 
has demonstrated quite satisfactorily, 


well ‘as the passions of the mind, have 
each their corresponding organ in the: 
brain. The nervous system proceeding 
from the brain, extends through every 
part of the body: and, of course, the 
brain is connected with every part of the 
body. Hence it is assumed that if al) 


}the nerves of the body could he traced 


out, every part could be identified in the 
brain; and that it would be possible to 
discover, for instance, what organ of the 
brain is expressed in one of the fingers 
Such are the facts and principles that 
are claimed to have been discovered by 
worldly philosophers. Now suppose in 
accordance with this idea, that heaven— 
the inner brain of the universe, is adapted 
to, and inatrue state will act upon, 
every department of. the body of Christ 
—the church of believers. (Eph. 1: 22.) 
Then if the nerve of the finger has its 
specific radix in the brain, one responding 


|to the other, why may not each sensation 


of the brain, each vital manifestation of 
the individual,also have its radix still more 
spiritual and refined in the brain of heav- 
en? The doctrine propounded by Christ 
concerning little children, that ‘their 
angels do always behold the face of my 
Father in heaven,’ seems to be an ex- 
pression of this principle. It discovers 
to us the reticulation of nerves, and the 
sympathetic connection between men and 
angels. -Until we are more refined, this 
correspondence of our nerves to the vibra- 
tions of heaven, will not be well under- 
stood, or be very sensible tous. Still it 
is true that we are capable of becoming 
musical throughout our nature. Every 
part of it is made to respond to heavenly 
sounds; and every part of heaven, we may 
say, has its sounding-board in us. It is 
difficult to find language that will ex- 
press the glorious truth on this subject. 
But we may understand that it is through 
the working of this principle that we 
shall ‘be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the length, and breadth, 
and depth, and height, and to know the 
love of Christ.’ It is in this way that 
we shall take into our sensible conscious- 
ness the music of the great band of heav- 
en and earth. Every instrument will 
sound in us. Some bands are composed 
of a hundred musicians. Hach instru- 
ment is of itselfa small affair; but is 
important as entering into and forming 
part ofthe band. There is a proper part 
for every one to touch. So, each instru- 
ment of the great band of God and heav- 
en will find a place to touch in every in- 
dividual. Small as we are, we shall be 
able to comprehend the whole of the glo- 
rious music of that band, which is com- 
posed of God, Christ, the angels, and all 
saints. 

By cultivating this large view of our 
destiny, we shall steer clear of all difficul- 
ties in our relations to each other. Paul 
says, ‘ We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and pow- 
ers, against spiritual wickedness in hea- 
venly places.’ And we may say that in 
out love toward one another, ‘we wrestle 
not with ‘flesh and blood.’ Fiesh and 











ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


that the various faculties of the body, as 


blood is not the article that either pleases 


or displeases us. It is the magnetic qual- 
ity of persons that attracts and repels : 
otherwise they are wholly indifferent.— 
The aroma of attraction is supernatural 
and transcendental. We shall be attrac- 
tive 1o each other, just so far, and so far 
only, as our natures are open to the flow 
of superior spirits. 

We are indeed ‘ temples of God :’ but 
the temple is made glorious by the she- 
kinah of God within ; it is nothing when 
the glory of the Lord has departel from 
it. Here then let us take our stand : we 
will worship the Lord God in his temple 
—we will love him with our whole heart, 
mind, soul and strength. We will throw 
off all obstructions and obscurations, and 
present ourselves before the Lord—‘ set- 
ting him always before our face.’ We 
will recognize no man, no woman, no 
food, nothing but the Lord everywhere : 
every joy shall make us love him. We 
will worship the Lord God Jehovah, and 
him only will we serve. If we sincerely 
turn our hearts to him, he will turn his 
heart to us, and protect us from the 
snares of evil. He will watch over us, 
surround us, walk with us, and dwell in 
us. If we please him, he will make him- 
self a delight tous. ‘ At his right hand 
are pleasures for evermore. We have 
but a single work todo, and that is to 
worship God—to be filled with his full- 
ness, to comprehend ‘ with all saints, the 
length, and breadth, and depth, and 
height, and to know the love of Christ.’ 





At Peace with All Things. 

True faith reconciles us, not only to 
God, but to allthings. By faith we dis- 
cern that God is almighty, all-wise, and 
all-good ; that all things are of him, and 
for him, and work for our good. It makes 
us at peace with all things—makes us 
feel that all power in the universe, ‘and 
all events, present, past, and future are 
friendly tous. If we have found out that 
God is our friend, we may be certain that 
creation is our friend. Be not afraid of 
the world, nor of the principalities and 
powers of man. They are all servants of 
God, like the winds, Be not afraid of 
your own appetites, nor of the powers that 
are busy in tempting and trying to abuse 
your passions. Trust God for entire pro- 
tection. Believe that God will give you 
command of yourself, and bless your food, 
Believe that he will give you inspiration, 
and right instincts. ‘According to your 
faith it will be unto you.” We cannot 
trust any rule, cannot trust any law of 
man ; but we can trust God, with full 
confidence that he will manage correctly 
our whole nature. If you imagine that 
creation is in a quarrel with you, do not 
endeavor to settle with it directly : go, and 
be reconciled with God, and you will find 
yourself reconciled with creation. ‘If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature : 
old things are passed away: behold, all 
things are become new ; end all things 
are of God.’ 

There is a life that cannot be tempted 
to any excess: that receives food, and 
every thing else, as the fire receives its fu- 
el. No matter what is put into it, it con- 
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sumes all, and remains just as pure as be- 
fore. That life does not see evil in uny 
thing ; but does see God and good in every 
thing. To overcome merely to the extent 
of ceasing to think evil, is but half of the 
victory, We must expel the evil spirit, 
and let the good spirit in. This will 
cause us to see a universe of good. 











We are receiving applications frequently from friends in 
various parts for admission to bership in the Community, 
We cannot spare the time to answer them separately, and take 
this method to make a general reply toall. We do not wish 
forany more members at present—our situation is mot such 
that we can conveniently receive them. In the case of those 
who are strangers to us, especially, we must say No, at once to 
all proposals ; the only chance to form a satisfactory connec- 
tion with the Community, is through the confidence that is 
gained by a thorough preliminary acquaintance. Those who 
are attracted towards us by the Spirit of truth, can find means 
to make this acquaintance successfully and profitably where 
they are, through the medium of our publications, and by cor- 
respondence. The Community will receive all advances that 
may be made by persons seeking its connection courteously, 
and treat them considerately ; but it must be left to judge of 
its own ability to receive new members, and of the fitness of 
those applying: 








Lerrers not Ornerwise AcKNowLEDGED.—J. J. 
Franks, N. A. Morse, J. Caryl, C. Ronthaler, J. 
Seaton, C. Degroff. 
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Communism and the Arts. 

Communism is the natural home of the Fine 
Arts, as egotism is of the arts of destruction. In 
ordinary Society war is an art—in fact one of the 
leading arts. Think of it. Sevastopol is taken 
after a year’s siege, and with the application of all 
the devilish enginery that three mighty nations 
could devise for the attack and defence ; it is ta- 
ken at a cost of a hundred thousand lives and the 
epense of incalculable treasure, the hard earned 
production of men’s lavor, and what is the result ? 
A fair city laid in smouldering ruins, and a flect of 
a hundred shyps sunk in the sea! That is a work 
of civilized art for which the executors of it will 
expect to ride on the high places ! 

Communism knows nothing of such perverted, 
insane ingenuity as this, but as we said. it is 
the natural home of the arts that refine, dignify, 
and make happy. First of all in the list of Fine 
Arts we should place the art of social expression, 
particularly of love between the sexes. This is a 
department that the novels attempt to delineate in 
pait, but the world’s cultivation of it is meagre, 
and the result but seldom happy. Communism 
raises it into a serious life-study, connects it with 
religion and education, and affords opportunity 
for its proper development. 

The other arts might be enumerated in order, 
as Landscape Gardening, Architecture, Music, 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, and the Drama. 
We perceive from the course of things among us, 
that all these arts are having or will have a nat- 
ural outlet, and a most genia! stimulus under the 
influences of Communism. Every Community 
must have its garden—its surrounding of fruits 
and flowers; they are the peculiar and express- 
ive clothing of its social life. And in the crea- 
tion and management of these surroundings on 
the grand scale which Communism demands, there 
will be opportunity for the exercise of the most 
varied skill and genius. In architecture Com- 
munism is destined to open a néw world. Music 
and dancing would seem to be the spontaneous 
and appropriate accompaniments of a harmonious 
family organization, where health and social pleas- 
ure, and not vanity and fashion are the objects 
in view. In Community no time is wasted in 
preparation for these or any other simple enjoy- 
ments; the parties are already assemblec, and no 
change of dress or expense of equipage is required, 

Painting, sculpture, and dramatic entertain- 
ments come later in order, being more artificial 
and less directly social in their movement; but 
we can foresee in Communism all the facilities and 
inducements for their cultivation that can be de- 
sired. The truth is, there is the same immense 
advantage in Association to the artist that there 
is to the worker in any department. He has the 
inspiration of loving minds around him, and the 
help of friendly hands. _ 

We donot know precisely the form and manner 
in which the arts will adapt themselves to our 
new social life. Probably their manifestation 


will be different from that which is seen in the 
world. But we confidently expect to have what- 
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man taste, rescued from association with heathen- 
ism and selfishness, and made to minister to the 
pure delight of hearts that worship God and love 
each other. The Primitive church can lead us 
into the right use of these things and we will 
learn of them. 





Industrial Equality. 

Successful business men, whose acts show, 
(although they may not admit it in so‘ many 
words,) that they believe that ‘cash payment’ 
cancels all relations between man and man, are 
wont to assert with much confidence, when look- 
ing at Communism, that all labor is not equally 
valuable; that is, the labor of one man engaged 
with others in joint production, is not so pro- 
cuctive as that of another, and ‘therefore, any 
state of society looking towards an equal distri- 
bution of profits, is radically unjust. An exten- 
sive paper manulacturer said to us not long since, 
and no doubt truly, ‘There is not a single man 
in my mill who could conduct my business with- 
out running behind twenty thousand dollars a 
year, but I can so manage it as to clear twenty 
thousand dollars in that time.’ And because 
his labor was so important an item, he felt justi- 
fied in appropriating the twenty thousand dol- 
lars of increased production to his own individu- 
al uses, 

Now, is the labor of any one man producing 
with others, of so much absolute importance as 
to justify any such absorption of the profits? 
No. The operative is in fact just as necessary to 
the business manager as the business manager is 
to the operative; and although the office of the 
one may appear more important than that of the 
other, just as the head is more important than 
the hand, yet this in no wise lessens the mutual 
necessity of one to the other, nor legitimates any 
wholesale individual absorption of profits by 
either party. If there are no paper-makers, then 
the business manager can get no paper made, and 
consequently can have no paper to sell; and vice 
versa. ‘The eye cannot say unto the hand, I 
have no need of thee; nor again, the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you,’ 

The evil of present modes of distribution does 
not so much arise from the increase of capital 
going into the hands of the few, as it does from 
their selfish use of the same. Take men as they 
are, and it is best that the profits should mostly 
go to the skillful and prudent manager to be used 
in future production ; he in reality only controls 
them, but does not consume them. We can no 
more conceive of a society where the capital shall 
not be controlled by individual men, than we can 
conceive of cne without a governing class of some 
kind ; this is a fundamental necessity of things— 
is God-ordained ; and Communism only proposes 
that Industrial Captains shall use their skill and 
increase of capital for the good of the body in- 
stead of themselves alone. 

To us it appears evident that it is utterly im- 
possible—contrary to the real organization of 
things—to bring about any equal distribution 
of capital or profits, in any numerical or metrical] 
sense. Just distribution of profits consists not 
in any apportionment of yards, bushels, or pounds 
of products, but in the sympathy existing between 
those united in production. When the true fel- 
lowship shall be let into the world—the kingdom 
of God established—then will the captain of in- 
dustry not only control the products of labor as 
now, but will also do no injustice to his brother, 
who also will stop quarreling with his natural 
subordination, because his own inspiration lets 
him sympathize with his inspired captain. 





Seeing Double. 

Some of the New York editors spend columns 
of indignant virtue, writing against the ‘ Free 
Lovites,’ and in defense of the inviolability of mar- 
riage, and in the same sheet go off into ecstacies 
about ‘Mlle. Rachel,’ lauding to the very skies 
the ‘divinity’ and ‘inspiration’ of a woman who, 
if common notoriety is correct, pays no respect 
whatever to the laws of custom in her private 
life. She may be just as worthy for aught we 
know, notwithstanding, but what is to be said of 
your consistency, O ye virtuous scribes and edit- 
ors, hypocrites, who strain at a gnat and swallow 
an elephant ! 





Vision ot Beans. 
The Christian Spiritualist disclaims the doc- 
trine of Free Love, but teaches the doctrine of 
Soul Marriage, or to speak less politely, of spiritu- 
a! wifery. Every soul has its twin, is its doctrine, 
There is quite an ingenious article on this sub- 
ject in a late number, of which we are inclined 
to give a sketch. The writer speaks of the 





ever is beautiful and founded in the natural hu- 


varieties in mind which exist, and the difficulty 
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of each mind finding its own true half; and gives 
an illustration that had been presented to him 
somewhat as follows: He saw a vessel filled 
with beans of different sizes, forms, and colors.— 
While he was examining them to observe their 
variations, which he thought represented the va- 


‘| riety of minds, he perceived that each bean was 


halved, and each half thrown into a separate ves- 
sel; and he was directed to put them together 
again as they matched at first. He set himself 
about the task, and now for his luck! Many 
times he was at the point of giving up in des- 
pair of finding any two that were originally one, 
‘for when colors assimilated, sizes did not, and 
when sizes were similar, form was wanting, and 
when form was found, a slight variation in size or 
color made it apparent that the two could never 
be matched.’ Once when he thought he had suc- 
ceeded, and was holding up his bean in triumph 
the Spirit said, ‘ Look at the edges,’ and behold, 
their jaggedness revealed the unwelcome truth, 
that the two beans were never torn asunder—were 
never originally one. This illustrated, he thought, 
the case of happily united partners who were still 
not true halves. At length, to his great delight, he 
did actually find two halves of an original whole ; 
but his ardor was soon damped by ‘the sad 
thought of the millions of beans that never would 
be thus united, but which, jostled against others 
of unequal size, varying in form, or different in 
color, or all three combined, would chafe and rub 
and frictionize through all time and through a 
larger portion of eternity. Then he beheld a 
beautiful light, and it seemed as if the attractive 
rays of that light drew together each twin-half 
bean, and all were rightly paired in a moment.— 
‘He then inquired, “ Are there any souls that have 
no true halves ?” Upon which the Spirit smiled 
on him and said, “ Do any half beans grow??? 

This question seemed to be perfectly satisfacto- 
ry to the medium, but another question puts itself 
impertinently to us;: Do the whole beans that 
grow, get halved and have to be put together 
again? Is there any such bungling as that in 
the Lord’s creation ? 

The writer undertakes to give some instruc- 
amusing simplicity about the following—his first 
test of twinship—that is quite irresistible: 
tions to the soul in finding its twin. There is an 

“First. If when bodies are brought in con- 
tact, there is an attraction, an intuitive recipro- 
city of feeling which becomes strengthened and 
perpetuated by continued acquaintance, if the 
two, when separated, feel as if together, and if 
the souls attract the bodies often together, and if 
while in each other’s society all of self seems to 
be present, and all of self satisfied ; if again when 
removed from each other, no other society can 
satisfy, if there is a deep, present abiding com- 
munion of soul with soul, a unison of spirit with 
spirit, realization that self is gone when separated, 
that all of self is present when together, a com- 
plete satisfaction, desiring no other object, shrink- 
ing from all other souls, feeling but little unity 
with them comparatively—that no other society 
is necessary to constitute perfect bliss—if thus 
you feel, O, mortal, pause not, you are with the 
remainder of yourself, and united to it, never to 
be separated. Seek not to break the bond, for it 
is eternal. Give yourself away, and be happy.” 

Now everybody knows that unhappy marriages 
have followed courtships as exquisite as what is 
here described. Furthermore, it is pretty well 
known the same soul may have this transcenden- 
tal sympathy with more than one other soul—if 
not with two at the same time, with one after 
another. Then, at the best, can we approve of 
such love as is here made the test of marriage 
fitness ? Does it not strike one as idolatrous and 
selfish ? And this whole hankering for a special 
mate, is it not a desire for an idol or a desire to 
be an idol, which is not a natural desire of our 
original being, but is a corruption of Satan’s ?7— 
We did not intend, however, to discuss this sub- 
ject—our proposal was to show,the position of the 
Spiritualists. We do not know but there is a 
shadow of truth in this doctrine of twins; this we 
kwow, that you may search the world over for a 
perfect match, you will not find one till you have 
foundtwo hearts free from selfishness, and when 
you have found two such hearts, you will find 
their partnership is not very exclusive—their love 
will take in more. (See for a contrast to the 
one-love doctrine, an article in this paper, entitled 
The Temples of God.) 

i We are afraid the Spiritualist’s disclaimer in re- 
spect to Free Love will not be much respected 
while it advocates the doctrine of soul-marriage. 
Souls will be seeking their twins, and this will 
involve a transition state of Free Love for aught 





we can see. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
FOREIGN. 

There is but little additional news from the 
Crimea by the last arrival from Europe. A tele- 
graphic dispatch from Gen. Pelissier states that 
4000 pieces of cannon, 50,000 cannon balls, a large 
quantity of powder, and 25,000 killogrammes of 
copper, with two steam engines, were found at 
Sevastopol. The docks too. were but little jn. 
jured. The number of killed and wounded ape 
not yet officially reported, but a correspondent 
in the Crimea makes the loss of the Allies about 
eight or ten thousand. Between two and three 
thousand were English, and the rest French. 

The Emperor of Russia, it is announced, js 
going to visit the Crimea accompanied by the 
three Grand Dukes, 

A new king, Don Pedro V, has been inaugur- 
ated in Portugal. 

The grain crop in France is said to be one fifth 
less than the usual average crop, and @ great 
scarcity of food is already beginning to be felt in 
consequence. 








FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—We see by the papers that considera- 
ble progress has been made towards obtaining a 
great Central Park in the city of New-York. A 
Commission appointed by the Legislature some 
two years since, for the necessary valuation and 


}assessment of the lands affected by this project, 


have finished their work and made their report. 
The amount awarded for the property taken is 
upwards of $5,000,000. The Park is to cuntain 
776 acres, and includes in its area the two Cro- 
ton reservoirs, and the State arsenal. It is two 
miles and one-third long, and three-fourths of a 
mile broad. The further and final determination 
of the matter rests with the Supreme Court, upon 
whom the confirmation of the above reports de- 
volves, and the City Corporation. 


—Capt. William Allan, of the Brit- 
ish navy, has published a book, advocating the 
conversion of the Arabian Desert into an ocean, 
The great valley extending from the southern de- 
pression of the Lebanon range to the head of tho 
Gulf of Akaba on the Dead sea, is in some 
places thirteen hundred feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and in it are sicuated the 
Dead sea and the sea of Tiberias. He proposes to 
cut a canal of adequate size, from the Gulf of 
Akaba to the Dead sea, and another from the 
Mediterranean, near Mount Carmel, across the 
plain of Esdraelon, to this depression in the moun- 
tain range of Lebanon, and thus fill up the valley, 
substituting an ocean of two thousand square 
miles in extent for a barren, useless desert. This 
would make a navigable channel to India as short 
as the overland route. 


—The removal of the stamp duty on 
newspapers in Great Britain, has had the very 
natural effect of bringing into existence a multi- 
tude of new and cheap journals throughout the 
kingdom. Many of these are short lived, as 
might be expected ; but from what we can learn, 
we judge that the enterprize of cheap reading for 
the million is getting a foot-hold and an impetus 
in England and Scotland, the beneficial results of 
which will be incalculable. 
the cheap press is doing more to mold the mind 
and shape the character of the people in this 
country than any other, and we doubt not the 
same results will follow its establishment there. 


—A project is on foot for the con- 
struction of a new wide gauge railroad from Sy- 
racuse to Oswego. on the east side of the Oswego 
river. 

—N. Pouillet, of the Academie at 
Paris has an apparatus for determing the height 
of clouds by photography. 


—A Mr. Stoddard, of Worcester, Mass., 
has constructed an instrument for making 1u- 
sic by steam. It consists of a series of whist‘es 
like those on locomotives, being made of different 
sizes so as to produce the desired tone correspond- 
ing with each note. 


—The Domain of the North American 
Phalanx, with all the buildings and other appur- 
tenances, and containing about six hundred and 
eighty acres, was sold on Wednesday, the 3d ¢ 
October, at public auction. It was divided and 
sold in separate parcels. The amount realized 
by the sale was $56,050, averaging at a rough 
estimate $82 per acre. The Tribune, from which 
we take the above statistics makes the following 
comment: 


“The sale closed about 8 o’clock, and the result 
gave general satisfaction to the members of the 
Association, by whom, and the stockholders 
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nearly the entire domain was purchased. Thus 
the social position of the Phalanx will remain 
unchanged, while the general management of the 
estate, thus divided into parcels, promises to be 
far more successful than it was while under the 
control of the Community. In fact, it is the con- 
viction of many associations that, much as it may 
seem like a step backwards, it is in reality a pre- 
paratory movement, destined to subserve the 
cause of Progress and to aid its consummation.” 

—A writer in the Tribune suggests as 
a name for the new State proposed to be made 
out of the territory bordering on the southern 
shore of Lake Superior, the Indian one of Mack- 
inaw. 


—A serious controversy of an old 
standing has lately broken out between the 
Spanish government and the Papal power. The 
Spanish government claims the right to control 
and dispose of the revenues and possessions of the 
Catholic church in that country, while the Pope 
maintains that it isa matter that belongs exclu- 
sively within the province of the church. 


—The New York State Fair at Elmira 
closed on Saturday last, with a grand riding match 
by the ladies. Considerable interest was taken 
in this part of the exhibition, and quite a large 
number of lady equestriaws called out. Their 
performances were highly commended, and were 
witnessed by a large and excited crowd of spec- 
tators. We notice in the Tribune’s report, one 
feature of the fair that was novel, viz., a fancy 
design, generally in flower and evergreen work, 
representing each County. The designs were 
intended as quiet hits at some peculiarity of the 
people or history of the County. For instance, 
the emblem of Chemung Co. was a floral temple 
covering a hive of bees, intended to represent in- 
dustry. Otsego was a pyramid of hops—illustrat- 
ive of its'staple product. The emblem of Onondaga 
was a bow andarrow ; and of Oneida a wigwam— 
reminders of the people that furnished those Coun- 
ties with names. An arch over a farm-house and 
its surroundings, including milking time and the 
children, was the emblem of Cortland Co. Wyo- 
ming County was represented by the ‘animal’ of 
Silver Lake. 


—The N. Y. Times states, on what it 
considers good authority, that serious efforts are 
making to have Prince Lucien Bonaparte, the cous- 
in of Louis Napoleon, created a Cardinal, so that 
in case of the death-of Pope Pius 9th, who is 
said to be failing, the predominance of the French 
influence at Rome would elect him Pope. 


—The yellow fever in Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Va., according to late accounts has 
decidedly abated. 


—A correspondent of the Tribune 
writes that a company has lately been formed in 
Rockaway, N. J., for the purpose of entcring ex- 
tensively into the manufacture of cast-steel, direct 
from the ore. It is expected that if successful, 
it will effect a great saving in the expense hereto- 
fore attendant on the process. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Oct. 6.—We have had a stirring up of discus- 
sion on the subject of cash payment, and a hearty 
re-repudiation of the lousy, lazy credit system, 
from all departments of our business. The cash 
system has been the principle of the Community 
from the beginning. and has been in general well 
adhered to, but the pressure of surrounding cus- 
tom, tending to introduce a little slackness here 
and there, we find needs watching. By a review 
of our business course, it is clearly shown that 
all the losses and annoyances to which we have 
been subject, have come through yielding to the 
persuasions of the credit system. This was par- 
ticularly manifest in the case of the Newark Com- 
mune, which has now about $1200 in uncollect- 
able debts, and which withdrew from business 
only in time to save itself from being swamped 
by the old system in which it had become involvy- 
ed. However others may get along, the genius 
of Communism is adapted only to the cash plan; 
we have success and inspiration only in that di- 
rection; and it is unanimously resolved that while 
we pay as we go, we will offer our productions 
and manufactures only to such as will adopt the 
same principle. This course is one which requires 
faith and patience, and contentment with small 
results perhaps, for the time being, but in the end 
it commends itself as the most true and God-like. 

Curt orF WITH A SHILLInc.—Our associate ‘J.’ 
whose correspondence with his brother, ‘ Deacon 
——,’ (relating to the will of another brother de- 
ceased,) was published in a late No., has return- 
ed from his visit to his friends, as poor as he went, 
pecuniarily ; but richer immensely, we think, in 
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the self-respect that disdains a bribe, and in the 
love of all hearts who respect atrue man. His 
brother, the maker of the will, died at the South, 
leaving property to the amount of $36,000, inclu- 
ding two slaves ‘ Billy’ and ‘Jerry,’ who were 
offered their freedom provided they would move 
to a free State. The property is divided between 
the two brothers and the sister who are non- 
communists, with a small contingent bequest to 
be held by one of them for the benefit of ‘J. 
provided he ever leaves the Community, and does 
not connect himself with another ‘J.’ on find- 
ing how things stood, that he was tobe cut off 
with a shilling on account of his Communism, pro- 
posed to his brother the Deacon, who is one of the 
executors of the will, to accept as his share of 
interest in the estate, the two slave boys, ‘Billy 
and ‘ Jerry,’ if they would come North, and to 
educate them in the Community. Unthrifty and 
ridiculous as such a proposal might look under 
the circumstances, we like the instinct that 
prompted it better than the spirit of mammon- 
ism that so generally governs the choice in such 
cases. Persons are better than real estate—love 
is more choice than gold; yet such 1s the delu- 
sive fascination of money that persons are contin- 
ually tempted to seil friendship—before they 
know it and without perhaps meaning it, they 
find they have bartered away what no amount of 
money can replace—affection—human interest— 
the surrounding fellowship of hearts. Of all bad 
bargains, that which makes a man money-rich, 
may be the worst. Our advice to our boy would 
be a la Franklin reversed, ‘ Hearts are money ;— 
Take care of the friendships and the estates will 
take care of themselves; A brother saved is as 
good as a brothergained. In getting rich at the 
tap, do not lose your friends at the bung-hole; 
look out for bad bargains, and don"t pay too dear 
for the whistle ! 

A Cuancr ror Fartu.—Life m Community 
notwithstanding its many benefits and comforts, 
still has trials enough to call for trust in God 
and keep our faith awake. For instance, there is 
apt to be, from time to time, a rush of demand 
upon some particular department, where perhaps, 
there is not apparently the ability to meet it.— 
Ifmembers are tempted to feel as if they were 
overwhelmed with work, and must work mght 
and day in order to get the mountain of work re- 
moved, this spirit if yielded to, will produce dis. 
content and general discord, and the result is, 
that work goes off worse than ever. But when 
the heart rises up, as it should do, insisting 
against appearances, that ‘the Lord will provide,’ 
then comes cheerfulness and efficiency, and unex- 
pected help in the hour of need. Such is the ex- 
perience ofour tailoring and shoe-shop departments. 
The fall of the year brings a pretty good press of 
business of all kinds, and none feel it more than 
they. But though there is a zood deal of work 
before us, and some temptations in view of the 
inadequate help that can be commanded, there 
has been no lack é0 far. Our daily bread has 
been given us in these departments, and we know 
that it will still be. And yet, by the advice of 
the Community, and in the teeth of worldly wis- 
dom, our head shoe-maker now spends half his 
time in out-door labor. Let every one do that 
which is right, and leave the rest to God. 





Curing Corn. 

There are several considerations which make 
it very desirable that corn should be cut 
before the frost has seared it. The saving iu 
fodder is of course quite manifest. But the 
advantage that is gained in respect to drying 
the corn, is another quite important item of 
economy. The office which the leaves of grow- 
ing corn performs, is to evaporate a large pro- 
portion of the water in the sap which ascends 
from the root—-change its chemical character, 
and appropriate it to the nourishment and in- 
crease of the whole plant, including the sced. 
This process does not immediatelv cease when 
the stalk is cut off at the root. The leaves 
continue to evaporate the sap which the stalk 
furnishes, thus rapidly disposing of the water 
which the plant contains, and concentrating 
its sweetness in the seed-stalk and leaves. The 
reverse of this drying operation which is per- 
formed by the leaves of plants, is taken ad- 
vantage of by nurserymen in the process of 
budding, The scions which they take from 
trees to obtain their buds from, are stripped 
of their leafy parts, leaving only their stems. 
The bark and wood are thus made to remain 
green a much longer time than they would, if 





the leaves were allowed to remain on. We 
should naturally infer that there would be a 
special tendency to moisture in a stalk of corn, 
where the leaves are stripped off or destroyed 
by frost. The surface of corn-stalks is com- 
pletely encased in a thin coating of silex, 
which gives it its glossy appearance, and is the 
cause of its withstanding decomposition so well. 
Tt would naturally be quite difficult for such a 
surface to evaporate much water; and accord- 
ingly we find by actual experience that such 
stalks are dried with great difficulty, and the 
corn which is on them is exceedingly liable to 
spoil if the weather is not very favorable. 
Wallingford Commune. WH te & 








A Whole Savior. 


*¢ O that all the blind but knew him 
And would be advised by me; 

Surely they would hasten to him, 
He would make them all to see.” 


O that all the sick but knew what a 
physician the Community has found ! 
Who is there among the afflicted that 
will put their case into Christ’s hand ? 
What family will choose him for their 
family physician’? To any such we can 
say from well-tried experience as well as 
from Scripture and faith, they will find 
him skillful and sure, better than their 
hopes, more faithful than their trust. 
He is a bona-fide physician—really taking 
the place of other doctors to those who 
choose him. The Association have con- 
stant occasion to glorify his name and re- 
joice that they were ever led to elect him 
as their only physician. 

He not only leads ‘us in the ways of 
health, and disposes us to salutary regi- 
men, but he takes charge of particular 
cases of illness and cures them. We are 
not yet wholly impervious to those atmos- 
pheric influences which impregnate dis- 
ease. Recently there have been three 
or four cases of attack of fever among us, 
violent attacks, such as would have been 
very serious, we have every reason to 
think, under other circumstances. But 
the subjects. trusted Christ with their 
cases, They laid abed and fasted ; their 
symptoms were suffered to have their run, 
their appetites to refuse food, and their 
whole systems to yield, as it were for the 
time, to the influence upon them. Mean- 
while they were treated with cheerful, 
affectionate attention. Every body be- 
lieved they would get well, that their 
sickness was only a seasonable check, or a 
means of refinement, which would turn 
to their good. There was no anxious care 
around them, no paraphernalia of the sick 
room, For a time they grew worse, then 
they began to grow better, and now they 
are rising to a good tone of life and 
strength, not on medicine of any kind, 
but on trust in Christ. Some may say, 
they were cured by doing nothing; but the 
courage todo nothing came by trust in 
Christ ; the spirit of cheerfulness and 
faith with which they were surrounded 
was from Christ ; and the life within 
which at last rose above the disease, was 
a resurrection influx from him. 





Krinopathic Treatment. 

A was taken sick—her stomach 
had been getting out ot order, as the 
saying is, for some time, and it finally 
‘shut up shop,’ ejecting all deposites, and 
demanding to be let alone. All the symp- 
toms of a fever set in. She took the cir- 
cumstance as a Criticism on the state ot 
her alimentiveness, which she felt had 
not been good. Self examination is our 
first business in sickness; but A—— 
did not begin to improve till she went 
back of herself, and judged the stock she 
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sprang from, in which she was aware 
there were strong sensual tendencies. 
During her sickness she felt in her own 
appetite, those singular, unnatural han- 
kerings which belong to habits of excess, 
and could only trace them to family 
sympathy. All around her observed that 
the family traits, features, expression, 
and ways, were much more marked in 
her appearance than usual. And this is 
but a specimen of almost every case of 
disease that appears among us. We 
trace its source to what we call the fami- 
ly spirit. After the confession of Christ, 
persons begin a new life, and a process 
commences which is to separate them en- 
tirely from the life in which they were 
born, or as Paul says, from their mother’s 
womb, When this process has gone on 
by the internal working of Christ’s life, 
to the water-cure crisis, as it may be 
called, when the old life or family spirit 
is ready to be thrown to the surface, 


there to be criticised and judged, persons , 


are often taken sick. In many and many 
a case here, persons have got right up 
from sickness after exposing and criticis- 
ing the evils that attach to their par- 
ents and ancestry. If it is true that the 
iniquities of parents are visited on their 
children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, why is it not rational that the work 
of judgment and criticism in us should 
go back three or four generations in or- 
der to separate us from evils that we find 
in our characters ? 





Taking the Gift. 

After repeating again and again my 
request to God fora certain blessing, 
and suffering more or less from fear and 
distrust, the thought occurred to me to 
assume that I was already in possession 
of it, on the ground of God’s generosity 
and faithfulness ; knowing by experience 
and by his word, that he is much more 
ready to give good things to them that 
ask him, than earthly parents are to give 
good gifts to their children ; and that ‘he 
will withhold no good thing from them 
that walk uprightly.’ 

This attitude of spirit brought peace 
and quietness to my heart and conscious- 
ness—I seemed to have touched a chord 
which vibrated in heaven, and which 
brought me into sympathy to some extent 
with their childlike confidence in God as 
a loving Father. Happiness is the natu- 
ral growth of this state, and in it the 
believer in Christ may ever abide. 

8. B, C. 





Dwell Deep. 

My real life is the life of Christ, which 
I conceive of as a fluid, and as one in him 
and all his members, as the blood is one 
in all the members of our body. This 
life may also be called the Community 
spirit. It is a current deep down below 
all personal feelings and the motions of 


'|the flesh ; and the fight of faith seems to 


be to sink into it, and not live in the sur- 
face of our being, where individuality 
reigns and where we find ourselves sepa- 
rate existences. It is natural that we 
should feel uneasy and distressed, and as 
out of our true element while we dwell in 
the crust of our being—there is in every 
true heart an instinctive longing to melt 
into and lose itself in the great commun- 
ity spirit, that is, to dwell in the sensa- 
tions and consciousness of its true life. 
The sensations and consciousness of indi- 





viduality have a great mixture of evil, but 
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in the deep current of Christ’s life there 
are no sensations but of righteousness, joy 
and peace. Dwelling in this deep life, we 
find the heavenly gift of charity in our 
bosoms, we are possessed with its beauti- 
ful spirit, which suffers long and is kind, 
envies not, is not easily provoked, is not 
puffed up, thinks no evil, believes and 
bears and hopes all things, The worship 
of God and the true spirit of thankfulness 
are in the Community spirit, and we find 
these no where else. We may school our 
individual characters as much as we please, 
there will be no genuine goodness in them 
—all the goodnessis in this deep life which 
we receive by believing in Christ, and 
which is common to all who believe.— 
Thanks be to God that our hearts were 
not made whole, but there is a valve in 
them which opens to Christ’s life and puts 
us in communication with the great ocean 
of goodness and love. Thanks be to God 
that there is a way in which we can be- 
come one with all good spirits, and live in 
' the consciousness of that unity. * * 





What Might Be, 

We find a story in ‘ Westward Ho,’ a popular 
novel of the day, that we think vastly more edi- 
fying than the newspaper paragraphs on free-love 
which abound just now; and we think it contains 
more gospel by far than the doctrine of the Spiritu- 
alists elsewhere neticed in this paper. The story 
is in the middle of a chapter, but it reads well 
without any particular explanation of what goes 
before, and here it follows : 

HOW THE NOBLE BROTHERHOOD OF THE ROSE 
WAS FOUNDED. 

Meanwhile, Frank and Amyas concocted 
a scheme, whieh was put into effect the next 
day (being market-day) ; first by the innkeep- 
er, who began under Amyas’s orders a bustle 
of roasting, boiling, and frying, unparalelled in 
the annals of the Ship Tavern; and next by 
Amyas himself, who, going out into the market, 
invited as many of his old school-fellows, one 
by one apart, as Frank had pointed out to him, 
to a merry supper and a ‘ rowse’ thereon con- 
sequent; by which crafty scheme, in came each 
of Rose Saltern’s gentle admirers, and found 
himself, to his considerable disgust, seated at 
the same table with six rivals, to none of whom 
ha he spoken for the last six months. How- 
ever, all were too well bred to let the Leighs 
discern as much ; and they (though, of course, 
they knew all) settled their guests, Frank on 
his couch lying at the head of the table, and 
Amyas taking the bottom ; and contrived, by 
filling all mouths with good things, to save 
them the pain of speaking to each other till the 
wine healt have loosened their tongues and 
warmed their hearts. In the meanwhile both 
Amyas and Frank, ignoring the silence of 
their guests with the most provoking good-hu- 
mor, chatted, and joked, and told stories, and 
made themselves such good company, that Will 
Cary, who always found merriment infectious, 
melted into a jest, and then into another, and 
finding good-humor far more pleasant than bad, 
tried to make Mr. Coffin laugh, and only made 
him bow, and to make Mr. Fortescue laugh, 
and only made him frown; and unabashed, 
nevertheless, began playing his light artillery 
upon the waiters, till he drove them out of the 
room bursting with laughter. 

So far so good. And when the cloth was 
drawn, and sack and sugar became the order 
of the day, and ‘ Queen and Bible’ had been 
duly drunk with all the honors, Frank tried a 
fresh move, and— , 

‘Ihave a toast, gentlemen—here it is.— 
‘‘ The gentlemen of the Irish wars; and may 
Ireland never be without a St. Leger to stand 
by a Fortescue, a Fortescue to stand by a St. 
Leger, and a Chichester to stand by both.” ’ 

Which toast of course involved the drinking 
of the healths of the three representatives of 
those families, and their returning thanks, and 
paying a compliment catch to the other’s house : 
and go the ice cracked a little further; and 
young Fortescue proposed the health of ‘ Am- 
yas Leigh, and all bold mariners ;’ to which 
Amyas replied by a few blunt kindly words, 
‘that he wished to know no better fortune 
than to sail round the world again with the 
present company as fellow adventurers, and so 

ive the Spaniards another taste ofthe men of 
Sous.’ 

And by this time, the wine going down 

sweetly, caused the lips of them that were 


Englithman to the man who sat next him. 

‘And now, gentlemen,’ said Frank, who 
saw that it was the fit moment for the grand 
assault which he had pasate all along ; ‘Jet 
me give you a health which none of you, I dare 
say, will refuse to drink with heart and soul as 


beauty and virtue have so ennobled, that in 
their light the shadow of lowly birth is unseen ; 
—the health of one to whom I would pro- 
claim as peerless in loveliness, were it not that 
every gentleman here has sisters, who might 
well challenge from her the girdle of Venus: 
and yet what else dare I say, while those same 
lovely ladies who, if they but use their own 
mirrors, must needs be far better judges of 
beauty than I can be, have in my own hearing 
again and again assigned the palm to her ?— 
Surely, if the goddesses decide among them- 
selves the question of the golden apple, Paris 
himself must vacate the judgment seat. Gen- 
tlemen, your hearts, I doubt not, have already 
bid you, as my unworthy lips do now, to drink 
‘The Rose of Torridge.’’ 

If the Rose of Torridge herself had walked 
into the room, she could hardly have caused 
more blank astonishment than Frank’s bold 
speech. Every guest turned red, and pale, 
and red again, and looked at the other, as 
much as to say, ‘ What right has any one but 
I to drink her? Lift your glass, and I will 
dash it out of your hand:’ but Frank, with 
sweet effrontry, drank, ‘The health of the 
Rose of Torridge, and a double health to that 
worthy gentleman, whosoever he may be, whom 
she is fated to honor with her love !” 

‘Well done, cunning Frank Leigh !’ cried 
blunt Will Cary; ‘none of us dare quarrel 
with you now, however much we may sulk at 
each other. For there is none of us, Ill 
warrant, but thinks that she likes him best of 
all; and so we are bound to believe that you 
have drunk our healths all round.’ 

‘ And so 1 have ; and what better thing can 
you do, gentlemen, than to drink each other’s 
healths all round likewise ; and so show your- 
selves true gentlemen, true Christians, ay, and 
true lovers? For what is love (let me speak 
freely to you, gentlemen and guests) ; what is 
love, but the very inspiration of that Deity 
whose name is Love? Be sure that not witb- 
out reason did the ancients feign Eros to be 
the eldest of the gods, by whom the jarring 
elements of chaos were attuned into harmony 
and order. How then shall lovers make him 
the father of strife? Shall Psyche wed with 
Cupid, to bring forth a cockatrice’s egg? or 
the soul be filled with love, the likeness of the 
immortals, to burn with envy and jealousy, di- 
vision and distrust? ‘True, the rose has its 
thorn: but it leaves poison and stings to the 
nettle. Cupid has his arrow; but he hurls no 
scorpions. Venus is awful when despised, as 
the daughters of Proteus found: but her 
handmaids are the Graces, not the Furies.— 
Surely he who loves aright will not only find 
love lovely, but become himself lovely also.— 
I speak not to reprebend you, gentlemen ; for 
to you (as your piercing wits have already 
perceived, to judge by your honorable blushes) 
my discourse tends; but to point you, if you 
will but permit me, to that rock which I have, 
T know not by what Divine good hap, attained ; 
if, indeed, I have attained it, and am not about 
to be washed off again, by the next tide.’ 
Frank’s rapid and fantastic oratory, utterly 
unexpected as it was, had as yet left their wits 
no time to set their tempers on fire; but 
when, weak from his wounds, he paused for 
breath, there was a haughty murmur from 
more than one young gentleman, who took his 
speech as an impertinent interference with 
each man’s right to make a fool of himself; 
and Mr. Coffin, who had set quietly bolt up- 
right, and looking at the opposite wall, now 
rose as quietly, and with a face which tried to 
look utterly unconcerned, was walking out of 
the room : another minute, and Lady Bath’s 
prophecy about the feast of the Lapithe 
might have come true. 

But Frank’s heart and head never failed 
him. , 
‘Mr. Coffin,’ said he, in a tone which com- 
pelled that gentleman to turn round, and so 
brought him under tke power of a face which 
none could have beheld for five minutes and 
borne malice, so imploring, tender, earnest, 
was it. ‘My dear Mr. Coffin! If my earn- 
estness has made me forget even for a moment 
the bounds of courtesy, let me entreat you to 
forgive me. Do not add to my heavy griefs, 
heavy enough already, the grief of losing a 
friend. Only hear me patiently to the end 
(geverously’ [ know, you will hear me) ; and 
then, if you are still incensed, I can but again 
entreat your forgiveness a szcond time.’ 

Mr. Coffin, to tell the truth, had at that 
time never been to court; and he was, there- 
fore, somewhat jealous of Frank and his Court 
talk, and his Court clothes, and his Court com- 





asleep to speak ; till the ice broke up altogeth- 
re, and every man began talking like a rational 


pany; and, moreover, being the eldest of the 
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guests, and only two years younger than Frank 
imself, he was a little nettled at being classed 
in the same category with some who were 
scarce eighteen. And if Frank had given the 
least hint which seemed to assume his own su- 
periority, all had been lost ; but when, instead 
thereof, he sued in forma pauperis, and threw 
himself upon Coffin’s merey, the latter, who 
was a true-hearted man enough, and after all 
had known Frank ever since either of them 
could walk, had nothing to do but to sit down 
again and submit, while Frank went on more 
earnestly than ever. 

‘ Believe me; believe me, Mr. Coffin, and 
gentlemen all, I no more arrogate to myself a 
superiority over you, than does the sailor 
hurled on shore by the surge fancy himself 
better than his comrade who is still battling 
with the foam. For I, too, gentlemen—let 
me confess it, that by confiding in you, I may, 
perhaps, win you to confide in me,—have 
loved, ay and do love, where you love also.—— 
Do not start. Isita matier of wonder that 
the sun which has dazzled you has dazzled me ; 
that the loadstone which has drawn you has 
drawn me? Do not frown, either, gentlemen. 
I have learnt to love you for loving what I 
love, and to admire you for admiring that 
which I admire. Will you not try the same 
lesson ; so easy, and when learnt, so blissful ? 
What breeds more close communion between 
subjects, than allegiance to the same Queen? 
between brothers, than duty to the same fa- 
ther ? between the devout, than adoration for 
the same Deity? And shall not worship for 
the same beauty be likewise a bond of love be- 
tween the worshippers ? and each lover see in 
his rival not anenemy, but a fellow-sufferer ? 
You smile, and say in your hearts, that though 
all may worship, but one can enjoy; and that 
one man’s meat must be the poison of the rest. 
Be it so, though I deny it. Shall we antici- 
pate our own doom, and slay ourselves for fear 
of dying? Shall we make ourselves unworthy 
of her from our very eargerness to win her, 
and show ourselves her faithful knights by 
cherishing envy,—most unknightly of all sins ? 
Shall we dream with the Italian or the Span- 
iard that we can become more amiable ina 
lady’s eyes, by becoming hateful in the eyes of 
God and of each other? Will she love us the 
better, if we come to her with hands stained in 
the blood of him whom she loves better than 
us? Let us recollect ourselves rather, gentle- 
men ; and be sure that our only chance of win- 
ning her, if she be worth winning, is to wil! 
‘what she wills, honor whom she honors, love 
whom she loves. If there is to be rivalry 
among us, let it be a rivalry in nobleness, an 
emulation in virtue. Let each try to outstrip 
the other in loyalty to his Queen, in valor 
against her foes, in deeds of courtesy and mer- 
cy to the afflicted and opprest ; and thus our 
love will indeed prove its own divine origin, by 
raising us nearer to those gods whose gift it is. 
But yet I show you a more excellent way, and 
that is charity. Why should we not make 
this common love to her, whom I am unworthy 
to name, the sacrament of a common love to 
each other ? Why should we not follow the 
heroic examples of those ancient knights, who 
having but one grief, one desire, one goddess, 
held that one heart was enough to contain that 
grief, to nourish that desire, to worship that 
divinity ; and so uniting themselves in friend- 
ship till they became one soul in two bodies, 
lived only for each other in living only for her, 
vowing, as faithful worshipers, to abide by her 
decision, to find their own bliss in hers, and 
whomsoever she esteemed most worthy of her 
love, to esteem most worthy also, and count 
themselves, by that her choice, the bounden 
servants of him whom their mistress had cor- 
descended to advance to the dignity of her 
master ?—-as I (not without hope that I shall 
be outdone in generous strife) do hereby prom- 
ise to be the faithful friend, and, to my ability, 
the hearty servant, of him who shall be honor- 
ed with the love of the Rose of Torridge.’ 

He ceased, and there was a pause. 

At last young Fortescue spoke. 

‘I may be paying you a left-handed com- 
pliment, Sir: but it seems to me that you are 
so likely, in that case, to become your own 
faithful friend and hearty servant (even if you 
have not borne off the belle already while we 
have been asleep,) that the bargin is hardly 
fair between such a gay Italianist and us coun- 
try swains.’ 

‘ You undervalue yourself and your country, 
my dear Sir. But set your mind at rest. I 
know no more of that lady’s mind than you do: 
nor shall I know. For the sake of my own 
peace, I have made a vow neither to see her, 
nor to hear, if possible, tidings of her, till 
three full years are past. Dixi!’ 

Mr. Coffin rose. 

‘Gentlemen, I may submit to be outdone by 
Mr. Leigh in eloquence; but not in generosity ; 
if he leaves these parts for three years, I do 
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‘ And ge in charity with all mankind,” said 
Cary. ‘Give us your hand, old fellow. If 
you are a Coffin, you were sawn out of no wish- 
washy elm-board, but right heart-of-oak. | 
am going, too, as Amyas here can tell, to 
Ireland away, to cool my hot liver in a bog, 
like a Jack-hare in March. Come, give us 
thy neif and let us part in peace.” I was mind. 
ed to have fought thee this day—’ 

‘I should have been most happy, Sir.’ said 
Coffin. 

——‘ But now I am all Jove and charity to 
mankind. Can I have the pleasure of begging 
pardon of the world in general, and thee in 
particular? Does any one wish to pull my 
nosé; send re an errand; make me lend him 
five pounds ; ay, make me buy a horse of him, 
which will be as good as giving him ten ?— 
Come along! Join hands all round, and 
swear eternal friendship, as brothers of the 
sacred order of the— of what? Frank Leigh ? 
Open thy mouth, Daniel, and christen us!’ 

‘ The rose! said Frank, quietly, seeing that 
his new lovephiltre was working well, and de- 
termined to strike while the iron was het, and 
carry the matter too far to carry it back again. 

‘The Rose!’ cried Cary, catching hold of 
Coffin’s hand with his right, and Fortescue’s 
with his left. ‘Come, Mr. Coffin! Bend, 
sturdy oak! ‘Woe to the stiffnecked and 
stout-hearted,’ says Scripture.’ 

And some how or other,whether it was Frank’s 
chivalrous speech, or Cary’s fun, or Amyas’s 
good wine, or the nobleness which lies in every 
young lad’s heart, if their elders will take the 
trouble to call it out, the whole party came in- 
to terms one by one, shook hands all round, 
and vowed on the hilt of Amyas’s sword, to 
make fools of themselves no more, at least by 
jealousy ; but to stand by each other and by 
their lady-love, and neither grudge nor grum- 
ble, let her dance with, flirt with, or marry 
with, whom she would ; and in order that the 
honor of their peerless dame, and the brother- 
hood which was named after her, might be 
spread through all lands, and equal that of An- 
gelica or Isonde of Brittany, they would each 
go home, and ask their father’s leave (easy 
enough to obtain in those brave times) to go 
abroad wheresoever there were ‘ good wars,’ 
to emulate there the courage and the courtesy of 
Walter Manny and Gonzalo Fernandes, Bay- 
ard and Gaston de Foix. Why not? Sidney 
was the hero of Europe at five-and-twenty ; 
and why not they ? 





Bargaining on Sunday. 

A Scotch paper has the following anecdote 
showing how business may be transacted or 
Sunday and no harm done, in a report of a 
conversation which took place between a parish 
minister and one of his hearers on a Sunday 
forenoon immediately after divine Service : 


‘ Well John there’s a fine day.’ 

‘It is that, Sir,’ was the reply. 

‘ That’s a fine pony you have got John.’ 

‘No cannier or better behaved creature in 
the parish, savin’ yerself,’ replied Hodge. 

‘Tf it had not been Sunday,’ said the man 
of Scripture, ‘ I would have been inquiring the 
price of it.’ 

‘ Deed sir,’ replied the owner of the beast, 
‘if it hadna been Sunday, as you say, I would 
hae said aught pounds.’ 

‘Indeed,’ replied the minister, ‘ we will see 
about that to-morrow.’ 

‘Very well, Sir. That’s a bonny stack 0’ 
hay ye had i’ the yard—-I wouldna be na waur 
o’ a punchie o’ it; and it hadna been the day 
it is I would hae speered the preece of it too.’ 

‘I think the more of you for that John, as 
it is just the way with myself, for had it not 
been this hallowed day, I would have said nine- 
pence per stone. I might likewise have asked 
a number of questions—such as how the mark- 
et went yesterday in Arbroath, and what are 
you asking for your Ayrshire bull-ealf, and 
so on.’ 

‘ Deed, ay Sir: but as we canna be tellin’ 
that wheat raise a shillin’ and aits fifteen pence 
the quarter, on sic a day as this, an’ it would 
be just as ill sayin’ that the bit caufle’s wirth 
thirty shillings till anybody.’ 

. Good day John.’ 

‘Guid day, Sir,’ was then passed, and thus 
ended the above equivocal reverence for the 
Sabbath, although the conversation ended to 
the mutual worldly satisfaction of both parties . 





An InTERRUPTED Rerormation.—A Ruth- 
land rumsetler, being recently before a grand 
jury as a culprit, assumed the attitude of an 
accuser of the authorities, saying ; “‘ Itisa pity 
I was disturbed. The people were becoming 
go well trained that they took liquors from me 
that were two thirds water. If I had been let 
alone I think they would have drunk clear 





so also.’ 


water before six months.” 
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